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A CENTURY OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIANSHIP IN ENGLAND 


F. H. ROGERS 


Durinc 1950, and particularly in August and September, public library 
authorities throughout Great Britain will be celebrating the centenary 
of the first Public Libraries Act. Although public libraries were set up 
in Coventry, Norwich, Bristol, Leicester and Manchester during the 
seventeenth century, it was in February, 1850, after the Select Com- 
mittee had met on sixteen occasions, that Mr William Ewart introduced 
in the House of Commons his ‘Bill for enabling Town Councils to 
establish Public Libraries and Museums’. The bill received the royal 
assent on the 24th August, 1850, and allowed town councils with a 
population of 10,000 or more to establish a public library and museum 
and to levy a maximum rate of a halfpenny in the pound for their upkeep. 

Incredible though it may seem, the powers vested in those local 
authorities which adopted the Act did not include the purchasing of 
books and specimens. Five years elapsed before an amendment was 


Mr Rogers is Librarian, Otago University. 
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introduced allowing a penny rate to be levied and at the same time per- 
mitting expenditure on books. The same amendment provided that all 
towns of 5,000 population and over could establish and maintain public 
libraries. Succeeding Acts have extended the powers of library authori- 
ties; the last, in 1919, giving county councils power to set up library 
systems. The same piece of legislation removed the rate limit for England 
and Wales, and now only Scottish burghs suffer from a threepenny rate 
limit. Progress which has been, on the whole, unspectacular, received a 
much needed stimulus in more recent years from the generosity of Andrew 
Carnegie and J. Passmore Edwards, so that now only 60,000 people in 
Great Britain are in areas without library services. Furthermore, it is 
claimed that no other country in the world has achieved such high 
standards of coverage. 


THE OFFICIAL CELEBRATIONS 

As for the celebrations themselves*, to be held in conjunction with 
the Centenary Conference of the Library Association which takes place 
in London during September under the Presidency of HRH the Duke 
of Edinburgh, invitations have been extended to over a hundred foreign, 
commonwealth and dominion governments to send representatives, as 
well as to eighty overseas library associations (including, of course, the 
NZLA). About 2,500 delegates altogether are expected to attend, and 
principal sessions of the conference will be held each morning in the 
Central Hall, Westminster; sectional meetings will take place in smaller 
halls each afternoon in the vicinity of Chaucer House. There will also be 
visits and excursions to libraries and places of literary and historical 
interest within a thirty miles radius of London. 

A special exhibition of public library service is being organized by. the 
London and Home Counties Branch in the galleries of the National Book 
League during the month of September, and it will be open'to conference 
delegates. The exhibition will demonstrate the manifold services of the 
public library system, including a ‘live’ information bureau, a modern 
children’s section, a demonstration of a week’s intake of new books, 
together with auxiliary sections dealing with microfilm, including a 
reader and a specimen copy of The Times on microfilm, film strips and 
other audio-visual aids. 

A new history of the English public library movementt has been 
commissioned by the Library Association Council, and is being written 
by W. A. Munford, Borough Librarian of Cambridge, with the assistance 
of a Cambridge research worker, Mrs Edmondson. It is hoped that 
publication will take place towards the end of 1950 or early in 1951. 
CENTENARY PROPAGANDA 

Publicity material for the centenary year is fairly wide in scope. 
There is a series of five double crown posters in three colours which 
include illustrations of a large municipal library exterior, a mobile library, 
a large reference library, a children’s library and a story hour group. 
Sets of photographs called Centenary Exhibition Photographs, relating 
to lending libraries, children’s libraries, reference libraries, library build- 
*I am indebted to Mr D. D. Haslam, Centenary Publicity Officer of the Library 
ee who has supplied me with useful information concerning the 
celebrations. 


tJohn Minto’s History of the Public Library Movement in Great Britain and 
Ireland (Library Association, 1932) is out of print. 
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ings, and taking the book to the reader, are available on hire for exhibi- 
tion purposes. In addition, a set of seven.four-page folders addressed to 
different sections of the reading public are available for distribution and 
have been designed for the insertion of a membership card and publicity 
material from the individual library. For example, number 1 is entitled 
Sharing Knowledge and is addressed to youth clubs. Similarly, Home 
Help in Books is directed towards the housewife, while Information Please 
is designed to interest the business man. These little folders are pleasing 
to look at and to the point. The following is taken from A Better Job 
with Books, written primarily for the manual worker: 


‘Every day the public library finds books for the student of his 
job—how to work out a mathematical problem, the best way to cut 
timber, to instal a machine, to repair an electric circuit, to set a machine 
tool for an intricate precision job. New books give new solutions. Do 
you know enough, for instance, about investment castings, powder 
metallurgy, rubber to metal bonding, electrolytic polishing—all recently 
developed engineering processes? Older books, too, will often yield 
information thought out-of-date but important for a special purpose. 

The books are there in the library for you: they will help you, feed 
you with knowledge, give you entertainment. Make sure the librarian 
knows your needs, and he will be able to give you a better service. 
And look after the books, they’re yours.’ 


SOME IMPRESSIVE FIGURES 

At the time of writing I have not seen the Centenary Handbook, but, 
if you approve of statistics, its forerunner, A Century of Public Library 
Service, which was addressed to all public library authorities in the United 
Kingdom, makes impressive reading. For example, it would seem that 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland are studded with 590 library authori- 
ties which possess 23,000 service points, with stocks of 42,000,000 books. 
Moreover, 12,000,000 readers borrow nearly 300,000,000 books annually. 
It is interesting to note that the total number of staff, excluding manual 
workers, employed in public libraries in Great Britain is 9,573, of whom 
only eight per cent are Fellows of the Library Association, 15 per cent 
being Chartered Librarians, the remaining 77 per cent being classed as 
unqualified. 

In all, this manifold social service deserves all the publicity that it 
can get, for its value to the well-being and happiness of the people is 
incalculable. This, then, is the reason for the centenary celebrations this 
year, and the Library Association, which was founded in 1877 during the 
early days of the movement, is doing all it can to make the event the- 
success it must be. There is much to celebrate in the progress of the last 
hundred years, and I am certain that public librarians in Great Britain 
will consider it an appropriate occasion not only to examine the’past but 
to make sound and wise plans for their future. 





CONSIDERED OPINION 
‘AN outstanding political event of 1850 was the passing of William 
Ewart’s Free Libraries Bill, which was opposed by the leading Diehard 
of the day (Colonel Sibthorp) who declared that for his own part he 
“did not like reading at all, and hated it when at Oxford.” ’ Quoted from 
Current Literature, January, 1950, p.8. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT 
OF 1850 


“WHEREAS it is expedient to promote the Establishment and Extension 
of Public Libraries, and to give greater Facilities than now exist for 
establishing and extending Public Museums of Art and Science, in 
Municipal Boroughs, for the Instruction and Recreation of the People: 
Be it enacted...’ 

Those are the opening words of the Act for enabling Town Councils 
to establish Public Libraries and Museums 1850, which is being com- 
memorated this year by the Library Association (London), and to which 
Mr F. H. Rogers refers on another page of this issue of New Zealand 
Libraries. The Act was permissive; there was provision for a vote of 
burgesses to be taken in each town, a two-thirds majority being necessary 
for adoption. But if the vote were favourable, the next steps were outlined 
in the five short sections which follow: 


‘Ill. . . . and if it shall be determined in manner aforesaid that the 
Provisions of this Act shall be adopted for such Borough, then it shall 
be lawful for the Town Council to purchase or take on Rent, with or 
without Payment of Fine, any Lands or Buildings for the Purpose of 
forming Public Libraries or Museums of Art and Science, or both, and 
to erect, alter, and extend any Buildings for such Purpose, and to main- 
tain and keep the same in good Repair; and that for the Purchase, 
building, extending, altering, and repairing such Lands and Buildings, 
and Payment of such Rent and Fines, and for other Purposes of this 
Act, and for the Payment of any Principal Money and Interest borrowed 
under the Authority of this Act, it shall be-lawful for the Council to levy, 
with and as* Part of the Borough Rate, such Sums of Money as shall be 
from Time to Time needed: Provided always, that the whole Amount 
of Rate levied for the Purposes of this Act do not in any One Year 
amount to more than One Halfpenny in the Pound on the annual Value 
of the Property in the Borough rateable to the Borough Rate. 


‘IV. And be it enacted, That out of the Monies to be raised under 
the Provisions of this Act it shall be lawful for the Town Council, or 
for such Committees as they shall appoint for all or any such Purposes, 
from Time to Time to purchase and provide such Fuel, Lighting, Fixtures, 
Furniture, and other similar Matters, for the convenient and useful 
Occupation and Enjoyment of such Libraries, Museums, and Premises, 
and to appoint such Officers and Servants, with Salaries and Remunera- 
tion, and to make such Rules and Regulations for the Safety and Use 
of the said Libraries and Museums, and for the Admission of Visitors 
and others, as to them shall deem fit; and that any such Committee may 
be appointed for such Times only and composed of such Persons (whether 
Members of the Council or not) as the Council may think fit, and may 
at any Time be dissolved by the said Council. 


“V. And be it enacted, That for the Purpose of such Lands, and the 
erecting, extending, altering, and repairing of such Buildings, it shall be 
lawful for the Council of any such Municipal Borough as aforesaid, from 
Time to Time, with the Approval of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
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Treasury, to borrow at Interest such Sums of Money as may be required 
for the same, on the Security of the said yearly Amount of Borough Rate 
authorized by this Act. 


‘VI. And be it enacted, That the Lands and Buildings so purchased, 
erected, extended, or altered as aforesaid, and also all Books, Maps, and 
Specimens of Art and Science which may be presented to, and all Fixtures, 
Furniture, and Articles of every Description which may be presented to 
or purchased for any such Library or Museum, or to or for the said 
Council for the Purposes of such Library or Museum, or to or for any 
Committee appointed by them, shall be vested in and held upon trust 
for ever by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough in 
which such Library or Museum shall be situated, and shall be managed 
by the Council of the Borough (or by a Committee or Committees 
appointed by them), and kept in fit and proper Order, for the Benefit 
of the Inhabitants of the Borough and others resorting thereto. 


‘VII. And be it enacted, That Admission to such Libraries and 
Museums shall be free of all Charge.’ 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 
D. M. WYLIE 


AT THE recent annual conference of the NZLA, a remit emanating from 
the Wellington Branch was passed, urging that the Council of the 
Association should investigate the desirability and practicability of 
attaching the Library School to the University of New Zealand. Although 
the matter has thus been handed over to the Council to consider, it is 
not an inopportune time to consider the wisdom of this proposal in some 
detail. 

Since the establishment of the Library School five years ago, and more 
particularly in the last two or three years, criticism of the School has 
found its way into the pages of New Zealand Libraries. The suggestion 
tentatively underlying much of the criticism has been that the School 
should be attached to the University of New Zealand, or rather, to one 
of its constituent colleges. In preparing this defence of the present estab- 
lishment of the School, I have re-read all that has been written in New 
Zealand Libraries on the subject since 1944. It is interesting to note that 
the original grounds for dissatisfaction, largely put forward on behalf of 
holders of the Association’s General Training Certificate, have been 
dissipated, for one of the prime movers in the motion passed at the 
Napier conference, 1948, requesting that the School should take over 
the work of tutoring for the Training Course, has expressed herself to 
the Wellington Branch as considering the proposals for the revised 
Training Course to be ‘admirable’*. It is important, therefore, to consider 


*New Zealand Libraries 12:190 Ag *49. 


Mr Wylie is Head of the Circulation Department, Dunedin Public Library. 
Library School, 1947. 
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the reasons, or motives, of those who have suggested or supported the 
change in sponsorship of the School. For once such an organization has 
been established, it is unwise, if not foolhardy, to alter it without the 
existence of compelling advantages, outweighing the yery real advantages 
of the present status quo. 


THREE SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


Several opinions have been expressed supporting such a change. 
First, there were the sponsors of the motion passed at the Napier con- 
ference, which led more or less directly to the recent revision of the 
Training Course. They felt that the Course was being sacrificed to the 
School, and linked with this was the quite unrelated idea that public 
libraries were not getting enough graduates from the School*. Now that 
the matter of the Training Course appears to have been more or less 
satisfactorily settled, the latter argument has again loomed larger, and 
has recently, I believe, found expression in a statement circulated to the 
Local Authorities Section, and formed the basis of a motion regarding 
the School passed at their meeting during this year’s conference. 

Second, there is the opinion expressed in a letter to New Zealand 
Libraries 12:277-8 D °49 by Mr D. H. Borchardt, who suggests that the 
present School course is a ‘glorified system of in-service training’ for the 
National Library Service. 

Third, there are vague general feelings on the part both of individual 
members of the profession and of their employing authorities, that to 
attach the Library School to the University would enhance -the status of 
the profession, and alse increase the chances of overseas recognition. 
The existence of such a general feeling was undoubtedly responsible for 
the passing of the motion at the conference with so little ado, although, 
as I pointed out at the time, in its stated terms, recommending an 
‘investigation’ by Council into the matter, the motion was unexceptionable. 

Although I shall endeavour to answer these reasons as I have giveu 
them, the argument will inevitably overlap in several places. 


THE POSITION OF NON-GRADUATES 


Taking first the upholders of the General Training Certificate in 
particular, and of the rights of non-graduate members of the profession 
in general, it is strange that they should think that there is anything to 
be gained for them by attaching the School to a self-respecting university 
college in New Zealand. In the first place, would the University be as 
generous in the matter of non-graduate students as the present School 
has been? For two years, non-graduate holders of the General Training 
Certificate were admitted to the School’s course, covering two out of the 
normal three terms, and were awarded the certificate of the School. 
(The only difference between the certificate and the diploma is that the 
latter is reserved for those of graduate status.) More non-graduate 
trainees with the General Training Certificate would have been admitted 
if they had been offering and if they had satisfied the selection committee. 

The University is apt to lay down fairly stringent conditions for 
admission to its degrees and diplomas, and to admit of very few excep- 
tions. There is a variety of diploma, as distinct from degree, courses 
offering; and those which do not require a degree or part of a degree 
as a pre-requisite are diploma courses of at least three years’ full-time 


*See New Zealand Libraries 11:159-63 Jl ’48. 
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study. Examples of the latter are the diplomas in Home Science, Physical 
Education and Fine Arts. Of the other diplomas, the most nearly parallel 
to a proposed Library School diploma are those in Journalism and Educa- 
tion. The former has only two special papers besides the requirement of 
five others, mostly Stage I BA units. The Diploma in Education, however, 
while it does not insist in graduation as a pre-requisite, nevertheless 
requires several sections of a BA degree, and, before the diploma is 
granted, two years of practical full-time experience in teaching or some 
other allied educational occupation are required, although the examina- 
tions may be taken before the experience is gained. 

This suggests, to digress for a moment, a distinct possibility—that the 
present Library School diploma should not be granted until the recipient 
has worked two years in a member-library of the NZLA or in some 
other approved institution. This would overcome the objections ex- 
pressed by the proponents of the ‘experience-first’ school of thought that 
the School’s courses are mainly theoretical, and that there is little or no 
practical work at the School. This suggestion, made by Mr B. G. Hood 
in a letter to New Zealand Libraries 12:19-20 Ja-F °49, is at least con- 
testable. For instance, in 1948, for a month, the students at the School 
did practical work at the Lower Hutt Municipal Library and at the 
National Library Service, while I am sure that Mr Hood would agree 
that many practical problems were encountered in the course of our 
Library School assignments, even if some of them did seem at times to 
be a bit remote. 

There is, then, from the evidence of existing courses, a strong 
probability that prospective students of a University Library School 
who did not possess a considerable portion of a degree would have less 
show than at present of being accepted. There also seems to have been 
some suggestion on the part of the sponsors of the proposal that it would 
be possible for working assistants to do a Library Diploma part-time 
while they continued working in their libraries. This, of course, may be 
an attractive idea for those who had the good fortune to work in a 
library in the university city possessing the School (which would, for 
obvious reasons, have to be Wellington), but what about the unfortunate 
assistant at Dunedin, Palmerston North or Timaru? Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that the University would be particularly beholden 
to the idea of another part-time course. There is a perceptible movement 
in some sections of the University, both against the extension of part- 
time studies, and also against the continual addition of diploma courses 
in this, that and the other. (For instance, attempts to establish a School- 
of Pharmacy at Otago have so far been unsuccessful.) The more insistence 
there is on non-graduate standards, part-time attendance and the like, 
=: less chance there is of gaining university acceptance for a Library 

ool. 


THE STATUS OF THE SCHOOL 


As far as enhancing the status of Library School graduates is con- 
cerned, it must be pointed out that, except in a few outstanding cases, 
the degrees of the University of New Zealand are not valued so highly 
overseas that the possession of a Library School diploma from that 
institution would gain instant overseas recognition. Some of the degrees, 
such as those in Medicine, Dentistry and one or two others, have a very 
high standing overseas, but the run-of-the-mill BA or BSc has not. 
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It is pertinent to add here that the best guarantee the 100 existing 
graduates of the Library School have that their qualifications will be 
recognized overseas lies in the calibre of the School’s two directors to 
date. High-standing schools in any university are created not by the mere 
fact of being part of a university, but by the ability of the teaching faculty 
in them. Nor can it be regarded as likely that the faculty of the School 
would be increased through being attached to the University, because 
the finance would be coming from the same source as it is at present. 

Finally, in this connection, it is quite certain that no university college 
would be happy to lend itself to the conduct of correspondence courses. 
Some of those who were agitating two or three years ago for the Training 
Course to be taken over by the School are now agitating for the School 
to be taken over by the University! 


WHERE THE GRADUATES HAVE GONE 

I shall leave there the fate of the non-graduate aspirant to the Uni- 
versity Library School, and return to the linked objection to its present 
association with the National Library Service—that the public libraries 
have not had enough of the graduates. It is worth while, in a matter of 
this kind, to give exact figures. The following table shows the present 
employment of the four classes of the School which have graduated to 
date: 


1946 1947 1948 1949 TOTAL 
NLS—Adult 5 
NLS—Schools 4 
Public libraries 8 
University libraries 6 
1 
1 


Govt. department libraries 
Other libraries 
Left library work 


TOTAL 29 «(25C(i2Sti 


Of the 16 who are no longer actively engaged in the profession, 12 have 
left for marital reasons. Of the 34 men, only two are no longer in the 
profession. A tabulation of the first positions held by graduates shows 
that the National Library Service, both adult and schools, had 54 gradu- 
ates to start with, compared with their present total of 38; the ‘leakage’ 
has been mainly from this group. Incidentally,the nine shown as ‘Other’ 
range from special libraries such as the General Assembly and the 
Alexander Turnbull to Training Colleges and the Army. 

Nineteen out of one hundred may seem a small proportion to those 
primarily concerned with public libraries, particularly the large urban 
libraries. These objectors forget that the National Library Service does 
not operate in a vacuum. It is continually providing service, and that 
service is directed primarily at the smaller public libraries up and down 
the length of New Zealand; many of those shown in the table as employed 
by the NLS are in fact actively engaged in servicing, or preparing books 
for service, to the smaller public libraries. 

There are, again, fourteen graduates in the Schools Library Service, 
doing a most valuable work, neglected in the past, and a work which 
no one would suggest should be abandoned solely for the public libraries. 

Two at least of the large city libraries each have four graduates on 
their staffs, including those who were in such libraries before they went 
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to the School. Dunedin, for instance, has only six positions whose present 
remuneration is in keeping with the reasonable expectations of Library 
School graduates: Library School graduates hold four of them. It is 
doubtful whether the other large libraries have many more, while those 
in the next range are unlikely to be able to support more than two, or 
three at the outside. One thing that can be said without fear of contra- 
diction is that, for decently-paid public library positions advertised in 
the past two years, there has been no lack of applicants from among 
graduates of the School, although they have not always been accepted. 
It cannot be expected that a School graduate will accept a lower-paid 
job in a public library just for the fun of it. 


GRADUATES GO WHERE THE Joss ARE 

The vital reason why there are not more graduates in public libraries 
has been aptly stated by Mr Hood in a review of the NLS annual report 
for 1948/49*. Although he considered that the report over-simplified the 
reasons, he wrote: ‘When the School started most of the libraries in New 
Zealand, while understaffed, already had librarians, and the better posi- 
in public library work are vacated only by degrees.” Mr Hood also states 
that the attraction to the young graduates has been the fact that the 
NLS during the early years of the School has been an ‘expanding service’. 
Fortunately this is quite true, because where else the majority of the 
fifty-four students who went there after graduation would have found a 
living wage it is hard to say. Certainly the public libraries could not have 
absorbed all of them. 

Few good public library positions were advertised until the last two 
years, since when many of them have been filled by Library School 
graduates; those which have not almost certainly had School graduates 
among the applicants. Mr Roth’s encouraging review of public library 
salaries offering in 1949/5O07, and his conclusion that libraries, par- 
ticularly those which provide free service, have come to realize the value 
of professional qualifications, says a lot for the effect the School has 
had in the few short years of its existence in bringing this about. 

When the School was originally established, the intention was not 
only to provide library training, but also to attract to the profession 
men and women from outside. It was not suggested, so far as I can 
discover from the pages of New Zealand Libraries, that the public libraries 
were the only ones suffering from a lack of trained staff. Indeed, in the 
original proposals,t what is especially stressed is the need for training 
for special librarianship for the departmental libraries, and training for 
librarians in charge of children’s and school libraries. It must also be 
remembered that the public libraries offer less purely professional work 
in proportion to their total staff than a university library of comparable 
size, or a special library such as the General Assembly or the Alexander 
Turnbull. If one regards, as is only right, the NLS staff as serving the 
larger public as much as do the independent public libraries, then only 
27 of the first hundred graduates are serving a more restricted clientele. 
This is looking at the picture from a different angle from that put forward 
by claimants who suggest that the Library School has not done its duty 
by the public libraries. 


*New Zealand Libraries 12:222-6 O °49. 
+tNew Zealand Libraries 13:64-5 Ap °50. 
{New Zealand Libraries 8:5 Ja-F °45. 
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It may here be reasonably asked what benefit in particular would 
accrue to public libraries as such through having the School part of a 
university college. Would the courses given be more ‘practical’ and less 
‘theoretical’? This is hardly likely; there would almost certainly be far 
more pure theory, philosophic background, etc., in a university prescrip- 
tion than there ever was in the Library School course as I knew it. Nor 
is it likely that the course would be more slanted towards public libraries 
than it has been in the past. 


THE LiprARY SCHOOL COURSE 


Let us pass, then, to the allegation of ‘in-service’ training made by 
Mr Borchardt in the letter to New Zealand Libraries already cited. 
Two-thirds of the graduates, he claims, went to work as highly-trained 
civil servants, and only one-third (oddly enough, with the same training) 
‘took up the profession of librarianship.’ An architect in the State Housing 
Department, a doctor in the Health Department, or an engineer in the 
Public Works Department, is not regarded as any less an architect, 
doctor or engineer for being in the Civil Service. Why should a librarian 
be so regarded? Mr Borchardt then claims that the School course is a 
‘glorified system of in-service training.’ He and his fellow-critics should 
read or re-read Miss Parson’s admirable article on library training pub- 
lished at the time the establishment of the School was announced’. | 
wonder what they would find to quarrel with in that outline of library 
training, and whether they would not agree that Miss Parsons and Miss 
Bateson have carried it out faithfully. No doubt, much of the time spent 
on cataloguing is not of much use to Mr Borchardt or myself in our 
present jobs, but it was a valuable training in library methods and 
necessary routines which are found in any sphere of library work. 

It can hardly be maintained that all the bibliographic work, par- 
ticularly in the major subject, was ‘in-service training’ for the NLS; 
again it was a lesson in library methods, and a valuable discipline gained. 
The fairly lengthy course on the modern novel was of more value to 
public librarians than to many NLS employees. The second largest single 
item in the year, administration reports, was far more concerned with 
public libraries than with the intricacies of the various departments of 
the National Library Service. In a single year there was much ground 
to be covered, and we could never complain of being under-worked; a 
reflection which leads one to ponder a point the advocates of a Uni- 
versity Library School might consider. The present Library School year 
is far longer than the university year, and the course more intense than 
most at the university; could it be covered in the one year at a university 
college as at present constituted in New Zealand? 


RECOGNITION FOR THE DIPLOMA 


Mr Borchardt then joins with the third group I have mentioned 
above, stating in the same letter that ‘we must face the fact that the 
Diploma is not recognized elsewhere’, the given reason being that the 
School’s curriculum does not compare favourably with those of overseas 
schools. An adequate reply to this contention is provided in a reply to 
the letter in the same number of New Zealand Libraries by Mr Hood, 
pointing out that there is some evidence for a favourable comparison of 
the curricula of New Zealand and overseas library schools. Mr Hood 
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also observes that no formal attempt has been made to obtain overseas 
recognition for the School. Nor is there any evidence that it would not 
be recognized if such recognition were sought. 

One wonders whether the status of the profession would really be 
enhanced by giving the Library School university status. Is the profession 
of Physical Education Teacher going to be raised because there is now 
a university diploma for it? Is a music teacher more highly regarded 
because he has a MusB (a highly theoretical degree) from the University 
rather than a qualification (both theoretical and practical) from a State 
Conservatorium? I have already shown that the mere possession of a 
University of New Zealand degree or diploma is no guarantee of an 
enhanced status in overseas eyes. 


THE QUESTION OF FINANCE 

From the practical point of view, the crux of the whole question of 
attaching the School to the University is, of course, finance. The question 
must be plainly asked, would government funds be so readily available 
for a Library School which was not so directly under its own control? 
To take one particular, it does not seem likely that there would be the 
same allowances for students that there have been in the past. They have 
had no fees to pay, and have had living allowances on the Training 
College scale, which, while no one could call it over-generous, is almost 
a living wage. Among the general run of university students, they would 
be a uniquely favoured group, a good thing for neither the School’s own 
students nor the rest of the University; nor might a College Council, on 
reflection, be willing to have one single group of students in such a 
favoured position above the rest. Without this scale of allowances, many 
of the past students of the School would never have been able to under- 
take the course, and the profession would not have gained as many new 
recruits as it has done. No other group has this dispensation in its favour; 
a Physical Education bursary, for instance, which does not go to all 
students automatically, is worth only £110 p.a. for living expenses. This 
much is certain, as far as finance is concerned: there would be no more 
money available than at present for the School—certainly not enough to 
increase the faculty. 


THE SCHOOL’s ACHIEVEMENTS 

I have tried to answer the contentions of those who consider that the 
Library School should become a university school. I should now like to 
put the positive case for the School, as it is, and’as an institution for 
training primarily graduate entrants to the library profession. In four 
years it has trained 100 people for the profession, many of whom are now 
occupying responsible positions. In the National Library Service alone, 
graduates fill the positions of Heads and First Assistants of the Schools, 
Order and Catalogue Sections; Head of the Reference Section; Librarian- 
in-Charge, Palmerston North Depot; Acting Librarian-in-Charge, Christ- 
church Depot; and two Relieving Librarians. Some graduates occupy 
senior positions in large public libraries—e.g., the Deputy Librarians at 
Wellington and Christchurch; others are Librarians of smaller public 
libraries: Taumarunui, Petone, Greymouth, Napier and Oamaru. Others 
again are in responsible positions in university libraries, such as the 
Deputy Librarian at Otago; while still others are running departmental 
libraries in Government service, libraries which are playing an increasingly 
important part in the work of those departments. 
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The majority of the 100 were not in the profession before the School 
was established; 82 of the hundred are university graduates. The School 
was established as a graduate school, although from the first the ad- 
mission of non-graduates was contemplated. In this connection, Miss 
Parsons’s article already cited is worth quoting: 


‘Library schools count upon previous university training to give 
students more than a speaking acquaintance with the subject-matter 
contained in books with which they are to deal. Entrance requirements 
generally stipulate not only university graduation or its equivalent, but 
also certain combinations of university subjects which are considered 
essential in library work. . . . A library school faculty can give students 
a knowledge of the best current procedure known to the profession, 
and out of a year of working together there will emerge self-reliant 
librarians conscious of the philosophy and ideals of professional 
librarianship. Such a basic course acts as a springboard from which 
each student may plunge into some chosen part of library work, ready 
to go on independently with the reading and the study that will con- 
tribute most to this special work.’ 


Miss Parsons also emphasized that the confusion of clerical and 
professional work has resulted in low standards in libraries. Training for 
clerical workers in libraries was not general, she observed; in America, 
reliance was placed on business schools for typists, etc., while general 
clerical workers were instructed in their duties by each library’s profes- 
sional staff in accordance with its own routines—true in-service training. 

Miss Parsons also raised the question of the relationship of a library 
school to the general educational system of a country, and surveyed 
current practices overseas. Although most seem to be university-sponsored, 
she mentions the ALA-sponsored Paris Library School, of which she 
was the director, and which ‘sought no recognition from any university 
or government. Its courses were on a graduate level, and recognition 
came unasked from the governments and universities of a number of 
countries in Europe and Asia.’ I would suggest that the same recognition 
may be afforded to the New Zealand Library School as it is, but that if 
it attaches itself to the University of New Zealand it may suffer a different 
fate. 

I may also quote Mr John Barr, in his statement, as President of the 
NZLA, on the occasion of the setting-up of the National Library Centre: 


‘The Library School will likewise take some time to settle down. 
Indeed I hope that it will not settle down too rapidly. Here again 
experiment in method and technique will be all to the good of the 
future of the School and library training in general. In our tight little 
country we shall need a School particularly suited to our peculiar 
conditions. I hope that in our own way we may be able to originate 
methods which suit ourselves and may contribute something of interest 
to library school administrative theory.’* 


The best case that has been put for the School is in an article by 
Mr John Harris, ‘Training for Librarianship in New Zealand’, in New 
Zealand Libraries 11:273-7 D ’48. It is impossible to summarize it, and 
most Association members will have access to it, but I may recall that 
he emphasizes that the Library School was established to attract new 
*New Zealand Libraries 8:185-6 N °45. 
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recruits to the profession, and that it succeeded in doing so because the 
National Library Service was able to provide jobs at salaries sufficient to 
attract graduates in other employment. At that date, whatever the position 
may have become since, public library jobs offering at comparable salaries 
were few and far between. 


OTHER COURSES RUN BY THE SCHOOL 


Apart from the 100 graduates, however, including those who already 
held the General Training Certificate and who might not have fared so 
well had the School been under a university college, the School has run 
short courses. These ‘refresher’ courses have been for smaller public 
libraries and for the librarians of government departments; and the 
School also assisted materially in the course for school librarians in 1949. 
There have been three of these courses for the librarians of smaller public 
libraries—just those libraries which have been helped most by the National 
Library Service, and whose existence almost seems to have been forgotten 
by those who aver that the public libraries of this country have not 
benefited from the work of the Library School. As Mr Barr hoped, the 
Library School has been an experimental institution, peculiarly adapted 
to the needs of this country and its libraries at the present time, and not 
established under the egis of a university as a replica of dozens of 
American library schools in circumstances totally dissimilar. 

I cannot end more fittingly than with certain words of Mr C. W. 
Collins, written while President of the NZLA, in an article entitled ‘From 
Survey to Survey’ in New Zealand Libraries 13:6 Ja-F ’50: 


“We may think that the Library School should find its permanent 
home in a University environment, but we must admit that if there 
had been no other way of getting it started we should still be waiting. 
Most universities, and especially the clumsy, federated University of 
New Zealand, work slowly. By taking swift advantage of exceptional 
circumstances, it was possible to have the Library School approved 
and operating in a matter of months. It has the convenience (as well 
as the inconvenience!) of being housed as part of a large working 
library. Moreover, because it is under the auspices of the Minister of 
Education, it was easier to follow the precedent of the teacher training 
colleges and to pay students a moderate allowance while attending. 
It is not realized, 1 think, how unusual it is not to have to pay quite 
heavy fees and expenses for such a training. Of course it is quite right, 
and necessary in New Zealand, to minimize the difficulties for good 
people wishing to enter a profession to which the financial attraction 
is still negligible, however worthwhile the work itself may be. With 
all its defects and difficulties, the Library School has already justified 
itself, because in four years it has attracted to our ranks a number of 
first-class people, and has given new vision to many who were already 
in library service.’ 





REVIEWS 


BRITISH NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


THE appearance of the first issue of the British National Bibliography on 
4th January, 1950, was a major event in the history of British librarian- 
ship. It had long seemed anomalous, if not downright humiliating, that 
a country of Britain’s standing should be dependent on the United States 
for such a service, but it took the threatened discontinuance of ‘un- 
American’ listings in the CBI to sting British librarians into action. 

A non-profit-making Council was formed comprising representatives 
of interested organizations such as the Library Association, the National 
Central Library, Aslib and others, and the co-operation of the British 
Museum Copyright Office and of the Publishers’ Association was enlisted. 
Mr A. J. Wells, former Deputy Borough Librarian of Acton and known 
for his interest in problems of classification and documentation, was 
appointed editor. 

The British National Bibliography aims to cover the entire British 
output, with some minor exceptions, such as cheap novelettes, music and 
maps, and publications of the Government of Eire. Issues are published 
weekly, arranged in classified order according to the Dewey Decimal 
system, and each month an author index appears. An annual cumulation 
is to be published at the end of the year. Approximately two hundred 
titles are catalogued each week, and by 29th March the total number of 
titles dealt with amounted to 2,591. 

Inevitably, it will be compared with the two major existing cataloguing 
aids in the English language, the Cumulative Book Index and the Library 
of Congress Cumulative Catalog. Despite its youth and ‘inexperience’, 
the BNB stands up well to this comparison.. Its main advantage, un- 
doubtedly, is that, in its own field, it gets there first with the most. The 
CBI, of course, aims to cover the whole Engiish language output, but 
for British publications it is now only second best, with a time lag of 
several months in many cases. Another great advantage of the BNB is 
its coverage of British government publications. Not all of them are 
included, but far more than either the CB/ or even the Library of Congress 
Catalog had to offer in the past. 

Other peculiarities of the BNB are of a more controversial nature. 
Entries are printed on one side of the page only and may be cut out and 
pasted on cards; pseudonymous authors are entered under the name 
found on the title page, and authors’ dates of birth and death are omitted. 
In its cataloguing practice the BNB follows the 1908 rules approved 
jointly by the Library Association and the ALA, rather than the 1949 ALA 
and Library of Congress rules. This is not surprising, since the BNB was 
established primarily for the use of British librarians, but it leads to 
discrepancies where libraries have hitherto followed CBI practice, for 
instance in entering noblemen, joint authors, title entries, etc. 

Finally, there are some definite shortcomings. Although added 
classified entries are made, they are not traced under the main entry. 
A small matter, this, but one which would save time to libraries using 
classified catalogues. More important is the lack of a protective cover 
for the weekly and monthly issues. The CBI, with its semi-stiff cover, is 
usually in bits and pieces by the time the next cumulation arrives. It is 
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all the less reasonable to expect the thin-paper BNB issues to last up to 
a full year until superseded by the annual volume. 

There is little doubt that the BNB will overcome these failings in 
time. Already it is a most useful aid to cataloguers and order and reference 
staff, and rumour has it that a private firm will supply hard-cover binders. 
The price, £12 a year, is well within reach of large and medium-sized 
libraries in this country, and it can be safely recommended to all of them, 
not just because it is British, but because it is good. 

H. O. RotH 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP—UNESCO 


Danton, J. P. Education for librarianship. Paris, Unesco, 1949. 97p. 


Tuis manual is one of a series to be published by Unesco ‘to make the 
best possible experience in public library work widely known throughout 
the world.’ The series was planned following an international summer 
school for librarians held in England at Manchester in 1948. The author 
is Dean of the School of Librarianship, University of California. 

Mr Danton addresses his international audience in simple terms, 
restating what are generally accepted as the basic ingredients of education 
for librarianship to-day. 

The ‘virtually limitless’ potentiality of the modern library can be 
realized only by competent staffs, and such competence, he considers, 
normally requires, among other things, education in a library school. 
The pamphlet therefore considers ‘the principle factors and elements 
relating to the creation, objectives, curriculum, faculty, students, admini- 
stration and facilities of such schools.’ 

The advantages of the library school being attached to a university 
are emphasized on the grounds that it can then take advantage of the 
specialized knowledge of the staff in other departments of the university, 
that it can use the bibliographical aids and tools in the university library, 
and that its instruction can be maintained at a university standard. He 
admits this to be a generalization, and adds that under some circum- 
stances ‘it may actually be better for a new library school to be connected 
at the beginning with a great library of outstanding reputation, particu- 
larly if the library is a governmental one.’ In another chapter he reiterates 
the necessity for the school to be within a library well supplied with 
catalogues, and bibliographical and reference tools. 

While the main practical aim of a library school is to prepare people 
for work in existing libraries, it has, Mr Danton thinks, a further obliga- 
tion: ‘it must contribute towards the solution of problems and to the 
gathering, analysis and interpretation of facts, in short, it must advance 
knowledge and teach others to advance knowledge.’ 

It is interesting that, in a pamphlet aimed to reach people in all stages 
of library development, and particularly those in the earlier stages, the 
writer urges library schools and libraries to ‘wage an unceasing campaign 
to make possible and practicable a maximum, that is, a university, educa- 
tion as the academic requirement for admission to the schools.’ As for 
recruiting, he considers that the responsibility rests on libraries and 
employing librarians, rather than on library schools. Obviously, young 
people will form their opinions of library work from the libraries and 
librarians they know. 
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Shortage of trained librarians is not a condition peculiar to New 
Zealand. In the United States, we are told, only one library in ten would 
get a new staff member each year. A great increase in the number of 
librarians is desperately needed in China, and Dr S. R. Ranganathan 
estimates that about 120,000 librarians will be needed to serve an adequate 
library system for independent India. 

Interest in the pamphlet will be greatest in countries looking towards 
the establishment of a library school. The steps to be taken in such 
establishment are briefly outlined, and there is a footnote to say that the 
Libraries Division of Unesco will be glad to assist in the establishment 
of new library schools. Suggestions are given about fellowships and 
scholarships to enable young librarians to go abroad for study. An early 
number in this series of elementary manuals, it is practical, covers the 
essentials, and its bibliography, including materials in languages other 
than English, points to further information. 

N. BATESON 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP—CHICAGO 


Chicago. University. Graduate library school. Library institute. Education 
for librarianship; papers presented at the library conference, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, August 16-21, 1948, ed. by Bernard Perelson. 
Chicago, ALA, 1949. 


LipRARY education in America has a long history, and yet its aspects 
are still being argued over, and its form is being continually revised. To 
those of us who find faults with the New Zealand Library School in its 
fifth year, the papers in this book can therefore be quite enlightening. 

The annual Chicago conference chose to discuss education for 
librarianship in 1948 because, since the recent war, there has been a 
good deal of revision of library school courses in America. Papers were 
read on professional education in general, on education for librarianship 
abroad, on education for public, academic, children’s and special 
librarianship, on pre-professional education, on the training of clerical 
and subprofessional workers, and on several general topics. After each 
group of papers, another speaker, who had been able to read what his 
predecessors were going to say, discussed them; and there were general 
discussions and surveys. The points of view were numerous and varied. 
Altogether a model of a stimulating conference. 

The development of library school curricula, from the glorified 
apprentice system devised by Melvil Dewey to the more commanding 
and demanding courses of to-day, was outlined by Louis R. Wilson. 
‘No one connected with education for librarianship,’ he said, ‘will deny 
that his first responsibility is to provide new members of the profession, 
trained and educated for the task they are to perform. Educators are 
becoming less and less willing, however, that the description of that 
trained person should be compiled by the employers of the moment. A 
large part of the educator’s function in this latter day must be antici- 
patory, to decide what developments and directions the profession is 
likely to take in the future—perhaps in some cases to decide and determine 
what course it should take in the future and then to prepare people who 
will bring it to fruition.’ 

It was pretty generally agreed that the library school student should 
have acquired a general education before coming to the school. Some 
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thought, however, that any college (i.e., university) education which had 
produced a welJ-balanced person could be welcomed, while others thought 
that the library schools should lay down the courses to be followed by 
the prospective student. Perhaps this problem is not to be solved by 
scrutiny of pre-professional courses, so much as by devising means of 
selecting those students who, besides doing well in academic courses, 
have also the qualities of initiative and general sociability whose absence 
make a hopeless librarian. 

There was a sharp difference of opinion over the content of the 
library school course itself, which arose from the problem of providing 
a core of knowledge which is essential in all library work, and at the 
same time providing for those who wish to specialize. The public librarian 
(Ralph Munn) was less concerned about specialization than the special 
librarian (Herman H. Henkle), who offered two programmes which 
might meet the needs of those who intend to work in special libraries. 

To me, one of the most interesting topics was the ‘Training of Clerical 
and Subprofessional Workers’. Whether library schools should undertake 
such training was disputed, but it was suggested that there are many 
tasks in libraries which do not require judgment or decision, but which 
do require a knowledge of library techniques and objectives, and that 
the library schools should give a lead in working out ways of training 
people to discharge them. At the same time, jobs should be rearranged 
so that professional workers are not employed on non-professional work. 
‘We are . : . vulnerable to the charge that we are not making most efficient 
use of the funds that are available to us. This charge is in part justified 
because libraries have in the past devoted their efforts to obtaining 
professional personnel and increasing their professional staff without 
regard to the question of whether or not those professional people are 
doing professional tasks.’ It will be a long time before we in New Zealand 
are able to rationalize jobs so that the best use is made of everyone’s 
training and experience, and yet it is necessary, in any organization, to 
examine existing arrangements critically, to give everyone a task that is 
interesting and within his capabilities as well, and at the same time to 
make use of his special aptitudes and avoid wasting the skills he has 
acquired through training. 

W. J. MCELDOWNEY 





NO HARM HOPING 


‘ZELANIA has many well-managed libraries, and, considering the popula- 
tion, the Zelanians buy, pay for,,and read, more books than any other 
people on earth. The kind of books? Well, just the kind that any student 
would expect—trash, the most of it, as trashy trash is the taste of the 
times, everywhere. 

‘But it shows the desire for reading, and, as these children grow 
older, a more sober class of books will find its way from the.shelves to 
the desk of the reader. Even now in Zelania the taste for blood and 
thunder literature is waning, while gay and chaste humour, with glimpses 
of the philosophy of life, is in growing favor. The heart of a nation may 
be seen through its laws, but the heart, and the soul, and the laws are 
the product of national literature. Literature is civilization.’ 

—Mr Oseba’s Last Discovery, by Geo. W. Bell (Wellington, 
N.Z. Times Co., Ltd., 1904), p. 192-3 
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TWELVE YEARS AGO IN NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES 


INTERLOAN 


Tue following libraries have signified their adherence to the interloan 
scheme: Dannevirke, Hawera, Invercargill, Levin, Motueka, New Ply- 
mouth, Te Kuiti, Timaru and Wanganui Public Libraries, Otago Uni- 
versity Library, Petone Working Men’s Club and Literary Institute, 
Rongotai Boys’ College. It is hoped that those librarians who have not 
yet put the question before their committees will do so at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The Convener of the Standing Committee on Inter-Library Co- 
operation reported to the Council meeting held recently that forms for 
interloan are about to be printed. He suggested that the Association 
authorize an expenditure for printing which would enable the cards to 
be sold at slightly above cost price. The report was adopted and the work 
of printing is being proceeded with. Members will be notified when the 
cards are available for use. 

—New Zealand Libraries 1:91 Jl *38 


DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


‘For some purposes the film is more effective than the book; for 
instruction in some techniques it has no equal, for creating interest it 
stands alone, and its appeal is not confined to those who read. Its main 
disadvantage, perhaps, is its realistic efficiency, leaving little to the 
imagination. Whether that is a good or bad feature could be argued 
forever, but few will deny its popularity to-day as a medium of informa- 
tion. Therefore, when the Tasmanian Library Board decided to include 
the provision of documentary films as part of its service to the community, 
the response was immediate . . . 

* ... In its function of stimulating interest in reading, films are being 
shown in country areas. At these programmes, short introductory talks, 
book display and other means have aroused an interest in the provision 
of libraries, and have explained the facilities available to country readers. 
These screenings have nearly always been well attended and advice given 
on film work has been appreciated. Film evenings were held in the 
Reference Library on alternate Friday and Saturday nights throughout 
the year, but very often, not all those who wished to attend could be 
accommodated. Introductory talks accompanied each programme. At 
alternate programmes, “‘film forums” were conducted; after the screening, 
a panel of speakers, well versed in the subject of the film, elaborated 
points in connection with it. This type of programme was well received.’ 


—Sixth Annual Report of the Tasmanian Library Board, Year 
1948-49 (Govt. Printer, Hobart), p. 8-9 
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STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 27TH JUNE, 1950 


Present: H. W. B. Bacon (in the chair), G. T. Alley, N. Bateson, M. S. 
Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, C. R. H. Taylor, W. S. Wauchop, the Secretary 
and the Hon. Editor. 


Investment of NZLA Funds: It was resolved that Miss M. S. Fleming 
and Mr G. T. Alley be appointed trustees to open and operate a National 
Savings Account in the Post Office Savings Bank, and that the sum of 
one thousand pounds be invested therein. 


Overseas Conferences: Consideration was given to the appointment 
of representatives to attend (a) a meeting of the International Library 
Committee IFLA (London, 15th to 18th September); (5) centennial con- 
ference of the Library Association (London), 18th to 22nd September; 
and (c) Unesco conference on bibliographical services to be held in Paris 
in November, 1950. It was decided that, unless someone with an adequate 
knowledge of the work of the New Zealand Book Resources Committee 
and recent developments in New Zealand would be able to attend 
meetings (a) and (c), no representatives be asked to attend. It was resolved 
that Miss Barbara Hale and Miss Elaine Richards be asked to represent 
the NZLA at the centennial conference of the Library Association. 


Union List of Serials: Mr Alley reported that the National Library 
Service had started typing entries for the Union List of Serials to be sent 
out to the main libraries for further checking, but that the work could 
not be done quickly enough because of shortage of typing staff. He 
therefore recommended that a typist be employed by the Association on 
an hourly basis to do part of the work, and said that it might be possible 
for the Association to recover the amount spent if enough copies of the 
Union List were sold. It was resolved that the Association office be 
authorized to employ a typist to undertake typing for the Union List of 
Serials, and that approval be given to the expenditure of £25 for this 
purpose, the matter to be reconsidered if further expenditure became 
necessary. 


Newspaper Reports of Conference Proceedings: A letter from the 
Palmerston North Branch, drawing the attention of Council to the 
inadequate and inaccurate reporting of the proceedings of the recent 
conference in the newspapers, was received. It was resolved that the 
Branch be thanked and informed that Council’s attention had now been 
drawn to the matter. 


Date of Council Meeting: It was resolved that the next Council 
meeting be held on Wednesday, 23rd August, and that committee 
meetings be arranged for Tuesday, 22nd August. 


Association's Office—Staff: It was resolved that Miss Bibby be 
authorized to employ a junior office assistant during the August school 
holidays, if a satisfactory appointment could be made. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AVAILABLE NOW 


THE Presidential address given by Mr C. W. Collins at the recent NZLA 
conference will be printed in the Proceedings which will be published 
towards the end of the year. Many people have asked to read advance 
copies of it, however, and to keep them happy Mr Collins has had it 
mimeographed in a very attractive half-foolscap form, with a few ex- 
planatory footnotes. Copies may be had from the NZLA Secretary. 


TAURANGA COUNTY COUNCIL 


Tue Bay of Plenty Times for. 8th June reports: ‘The opinion that the 
Tauranga County Council could with advantage provide a country 
library service in country areas of the county, was expressed at the 
monthly meeting of the council by the County Clerk, Mr E. M. Fox. 
Once the establishment of sufficient public halls was achieved, he stated, 
he hoped to be able to present the council recommendations for a free 
library service as had been provided with conspicuous success in the 
Tauranga borough at a cost, he understood, of approximately £1,700 a 
year. 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


W. E. WILLIAMS, writing in London Diary in the New Statesman and 
Nation, 27th May, 1950, says: ‘It was recently announced by the ECA 
Mission to the UK that Marshall Aid is to be given to an American 
paper-cover publisher to print and distribute cheap books in this country. 
The blessings outlined in this decree remind me of similar benefits con- 
ferred in the past by traders and missionaries upon the innocent Poly- 
nesians. The particular firm which is to operate in this country publishes, 
I admit, a list which includes quality as well as dross; but this might well 
be the thin end of a nasty wedge. By and large, the lurid-covered volumes 
that infest the racks of American drug-stores are a product definitely 
inferior to that published in this country by Penguins, Pan Books and 
Guild Books, yet the Americans are now being licensed and subsidized 
to invade a market in which we are decidedly their betters. The rich uncle 
who puts the pennies in our money-box reserves the right, it seems, to 
‘invest’ them on our behalf. If he invested them in washing-machines or 
ro'ler-skates I wouldn’t mind, but when his benevolence is applied to 
books I think we should be better off without it.’ 


LUNCH-HOUR GRAMOPHONE RECITALS IN WELLINGTON 


A GRAMOPHONE recital is being given each Thursday until the summer 
months in the lecture hall of the Wellington Central Library. Each 
programme is played twice, at 12.15 p.m. and 1.15 p.m., and no charge 
is made, though voluntary donations are used for the general objects of 
the Wellington Public Libraries Association. Composers whose works 
were played in the first two recitals include Mendelssohn, Handel, 
Schubert, Turina, Bach, J.S., Paganini, Popper and Haydn. 
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HASTINGS STILL NOT PLAYING 


THe Hastings Borough Council persists in maintaining that the sub- 
scription system is the best one for its library, according to a report in 
the Hawkes Bay -Herald-Tribune on 16th June. Cr Roach, who was the 
only dissentient, described the report before the meeting as ‘a mass of 
generalities and repeated assertions, with no facts or figures to support 
them’, but the arguments of the subscriptionists were too much for him. 
Some "of them were: ‘With only one out of every five people in Hastings 
a subscriber, the library was of sectional interest’; ‘Our first duty lies 
with the ratepayers’; ‘I cannot see that it is our duty to educate the 
adults, and I will go further and say that I believe the public does not 
want us to attempt to do so’; ‘The public of Hastings is quite satisfied 
with what it has got and does not want the change. It is our duty to 
give them the books they want to read and not dictate to them what 
they shall read.’ 


BRANCH NOTES 


WELLINGTON 


MID-WINTER weather kept all but a few members away from the meeting 
which was held on 28th June in the staff room of the Central Library. 
Mr Hood spoke like Marco Polo returning from Cathay when he reported 
on the regional meeting held by the Palmerston North Branch the previous 
week-end, which he had attended in order to be able to explain WP’s 
ways with fiction. Miss Fleming outlined proceedings at Council and 
Standing Executive Committee meetings held since the last Branch 
meeting. 

Mr O'Reilly suggested that the Branch should organize an evaluation 
of popular current non-fiction, to be printed in New Zealand Libraries 
in the same way as the monthly fiction lists. He thought that the number 
of titles concerned would be quite small, probably not more than half-a- 
dozen a month. It would be necessary to find out from a group of 
libraries (he suggested WP, LP and WC1l) what titles were in great 
demand, and then to examine the books and scan reviews in order to 
make suggestions about duplication, inclusion in pay collections, etc. It 
was decided to discuss the matter again at a further meeting. 


Miss Noble, of the UK High Commissioner’s office, spoke on her 
work as Librarian there. The library is mainly for the use of-the office 
staff, but casual inquirers are welcomed. The collection is small and 
select, weighted heavily on the official-publication side, but it is enlivened 
by the British Council collection, which Miss Noble took over when it 
appeared like a foundling on her doorstep. Miss Peden, of the Canadian 
High Commissioner’s office, described the work of the Information 
Division of the Canadian Department of External Affairs. Most of her 
experience had been in New York, where a considerable amount of 
information was made available to newspapers, magazines, radio net- 
works, film commentators, as well as the usual clientele of students and 
teachers. Miss Peden has been in New Zealand for seven months. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 
RECOMMENDED FOR FREE ISSUE 


1. TITLES BY A OR [A] AUTHORS 


Bett, Adrian, 1901-. A. The black donkey. 
Lond ion, Blandford, 1949. 10s. 6d. A. 
Firsank, Arthur ‘Annesley Ronald, 1886-1926. 

A. Five novels: ee The flower be- 
neath the foot; Pranci r; Concerning 
the eccentricities of rdinal Pirelli; The 
artificial princess; with an introduction by 
Osbert Sitwell. London, Duckworth, 1949. 
18s.‘ ... A little of a shy, charming, sad, 
comic -— altogether unusual personality’ 
—Introd. 
GREEN, Frederick Lawrence, 1902-. A. Clouds 
he jon, M. Joseph, 1950. 


GuTHRIE, Alfred Bertram, 1901-. [A]. The way 
a London, Beardman, 1950. 10s. 6d. 
A&B. 

Hersey, John Richard, 1914-. [A]. The wall. 
New York, Knopf, 1950. 4 dollars. A. 
MILuin, Sarah Gertrude, 1889-. A. King of the 
bastards. London, Heinemann, 1950. 12s. 6d. 
General Smuts in introduction: ‘her magnum 

opus.’ A. 


2. TITLES BY UNLISTED AND A&B 

AUTHORS OR IMPROVED WORKS BY 

B AUTHORS 

Ciewes, Howard, 1906-. Troy and Maypole. 
London, M. Jose h, 1949. 9s. 6d. A&B. 

Grepons, Stella, 1902-. A&B. Conference at 
cold comfort farm. London, Longmans, 
1949. 7s. 6d. A&B. 

Lessinc, Doris. grass is singing. London, 


The 
M. Joseph, 1950. 9s. 6d. First novel set in 


MITCHELL, Mary, 1893-. B. ey to 
London, Methuen, 1950. 9s. A&B 

Morton, John Bingham, 1898" The mis- 
adventures of Dr Strabismus. London, 
heed and Ward, 1949. 10s. 6d. A&B. 

Mucuna, Jiri. Scorched crop. London, Hogarth 
pr., 1949. 9s. 6d. ‘The situations diverge 
very little from those in many novels I 
have read about war experiences’—NSN 
28-1-50. [A]. 
UNYON, Damon, 1880-1946. A&B. All this 
—s. London, Constable, 1950. 12s. 6d. 
A 


3+ REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS 
(excluding frequently reprinted classics) 


BUCHAN, i Ist baron Tweedsmuir, 1875. 
1940. Four tales. London, Blackwood, 
1949 (1936) Contents: Thirty-nine steps; 
Power house; Watcher by the threshhold: 
Moon endureth. A. 

Cary, Joyce, 1888-. A. The African witch. 
London, __ Joseph, 1950 [Gollancz, 1936}. 


Cany, on 1888-. A. Aissa saved. London. 
M. Joseph, 1949 [Benn, c1932]. Xy 6d. A. 

Cumxnov, Anton “oe 
Selected tales; tr. Garnett. 
London, Chatto, 1949 [1927]. 12s. 6d. A. 

CLARKE, Marcus. Andrew Hislop, 1846-1881. 
A. For the term of his natural life. Mel- 
bourne, Hallcroft, 1949 [1874]. 12s. 6d. 
‘One of the highest ow of 
Australian fiction'—BBNews F *50. A 

Du Maurier, Da 1907-. Rebecca. Lenden 
Gollancz, 19: {1939}. 4s. 6d. A&B. 

Greene, Graham, 1904-. A. Ministry of 7 
London, Heinemann, 1950 [1943}. 6s. 
A&B. 

Greene, Graham, 1904-. A. The power and 
--g 9% London, Heinemann, 1949 [1940). 


wae Knut A., ~c A. a ag tr. from 
the Norwegian gerton. London, 
Duckworth, #1949 hos. = 6d. A. 

HALt, Radclyffe, d. 1943. A. The well of 
loneliness. London, Falcon pr., 1949 [Covici, 
1928]. 15s. AO. 

James, Henry, 1843- 1916. A. The reverberator. 
London, Hart-Davis, 1949 [Macmillan, 
1888]. 8s. 6d. A. 

—— Claude Houghton (Claud Houghton, 

.) 1889-. B. I am Jonathan Scrivener. 
Tooden, Collins, 1950 [Butterworth, 1930). 
6s. 9d. A&B. 

SACKVILLE-West, Victoria Mary, 1892-. The 

heir. London, Richards, 1950 [1922]. 6s. A. 


TOMLINSON, Henry Major, 1873-. A. Gallion’s 
reach. London, Hart-Davis, 1949 [1927]. A. 


TITLES SUITABLE FOR INTERMEDIATE COLLECTIONS 


(Note: This section may contain titles previously 
listed, which will be given in abbreviated form, 
with a reference to original listing and the adult 
grading. The symbol Ex! (Exceptional title) indi- 
cates that most other titles of this author are not 
suitable for intermediates. S (Senior) indicates 
that appeal is mainly to more advanced inter- 
mediate readers (e.g., 6th formers), while J indi- 
cates that appeal is mainly to ‘junior’ inter- 
mediate readers (and also advanced readers in 
the children’s library). G indicates general inter- 
mediate interest.) 


ANAND, Mulk-raj. Untouchable. Hutchinson. 
6s. A forceful, realistic study of a day in 
the tite of a sweeper in an Indian city. 
(S'49, A). S. 

ASHTON, Helen. Parson Au os daughter. 
Collins. 10s. 6d. (Ja-F’50, A). G 

Bone, D. W. The brassbounder (reprint). 
Citadel. 7s. 6d. (oe, 2 

CHESTERTON, G. K. . Chesterton omni- 
bus; 4th ed. ree “1s 6d. (N49, te = 

Dark, Eleanor. Storm of time. Collins. 

(N’49, A&B). G. 

Davison, F. D. Man-shy; a story of men 
cattle. Sydney, Angus. 6s. 6d. (S'49, AaB C G. 

France, Anatole. The crime of Sylvestre Bon- 
nard. Folio soc. 16s. (N’49, A). G, Exl. 


Give, Andre. Two symphonies. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Contains Isabelle and The Pastoral Sym- 
phony. (Ag’49, A). S, Exl. 

Gipson, Fred. Circles round the wagon. Joseph. 
8s. 6d. (0°49, A&B). G. 

Jewett, Sarah Orne. The country of the pointed 

(reprint). 6s. Beautifully written 
as. in a New settlement. 


Osbert. The saracen’s head. Murray. 
Ts. 6d. *(D'49, A&B). G. 

Lask1, Margharita. Little boy lost. Cresset. 
9s. 6d. A story of post-war Europe. (Mr'50, 
A&B). S. 

MULGAN, John. Man alone. Hamilton, Paul 
(reprint). 10s. 6d. A powerfully written 
New Zealand novel. (Ag’49, A). S. 

Outver, Jane. Sing, morning star. Collins. 
10s. 6d. Fine historical novel portraying the 
life of Margaret of Hungary, a of Malcolm 
of Scotland. (Ap’50, A&B). S. 

Paton, Alan. — iw? beloved country. Sydney, 
a + ge A). S 

POULTNEY, Best dog stories. Faber. 
8s. 6d. aves, BAAD). G. 

SmitH, Emma. The far cry. 
9s. 6d. For girls pd nH og on 49, ron ra 
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IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


AMERICAN library association. Division of 


list of inadequately bound titles. 
ane, P. A. The i 
rsity library of 
> S21 148-51 F 

7 ines and mo 
Library journal 75:533, -579-82 Ap 1 750. 
The first half of an article which describes 
the uses to which a = library can 
put electric a, & hw the 

the multi- 


for library positions to 
simplify grading under the national scheme. 


R. Library 
43:11-13 Ja 50, First of a series of annota- 
tions to articles of library interest ‘published 
outside normal library literature. rinues 
in later issues. 

Do you i, - use’ or ‘abuse’? Library journal 
75:679-81 Ap 15 °50. Arguments by two 
librarians who support the ALA Council’s 
alteration of ‘use’ to ‘abuse’ in a resolution 
about loyalty investigations. 
ments editorially. 

ERICKSON, 


Fuon, S. P. L. ate library loans. 
Library association record 52:76-83 Mr °S0. 
History and present state of the international 

operated (as it concerns British 
og through the National Central 
ib 

FYan, "Loteta D. Some standards for library 
demonstrations. ALA Bulletin 44:111-2 Ap 
30. Objectives to be aimed at when organizing 

demonstrations of library service. 

GREENAWAY, Emerson. What about to-morrow’s 
children? Library joyrnal 75:656-9 Ap 15 °50. 
The author thinks the problems facing 
children’s libraries in the US have not 
received enough attention, even from the 
Public Library Inquiry. He gives facts A 
the nature of children’s service at Enoch Pratt. 

GrossMAN, Peter. The Cape Breton regional 
library: a highlight in library promotion in 
Nova Scotia. Ci library association 
bulletin 6:186-8 Mr °50. There will be a 
regional library for Cape Breton 
(population 112,000) because, after twelve 

the biggest city con- 
participate. 

; . abstracts 
ssian and technical literature 
Information 3:10-13, 31 spring ’49. A survey 
showing that many abstracting periodicals 
which claim to cover Russian literature do 

not even abstract the main journals. 

Hoimstrom, J. E. The relation between referenc- 
ing symbols and Review of docu- 
mentation 17:20-7 ° The various systems 
of indexing are examined, and as a code 


anganathan’s ‘self perpetuating’ colon 
classification is found best. The author then 


goes on to suggest ways and means of 
standardizing language so that abbreviated 
words may replace many symbols. 

Hunt, K. G. Five years of library development 
in London. "y association record §2:47-9 
F °SO. A review of a plan prepared in 
November 1944 and of what has been fulfilled. 

McCLELLAN, A. W. Holiday information 
services in public libraries. Library associa- 
tion record Bo: 45-6 F °S0. ae 2 of a 
system organized by the British 
Holidays Board. 

a Lionel R. Young readers like to 

h. Library review no 93:284-90 spring 
°50. Some broad considerations of policy 
in children’s libraries. 

MALLABER, K. A. Some notes on periodicals 
in public libraries. Library assistant 43:24-6 
F °5S0. A study of the relative utility of the 
periodical indexing services. 

Roserts, A. D. The documents and publications 
of international organizations. Review of 
documentation 17:3-17 °50. A report and 
recommendations on the present position 
in the documentation of international agen- 
cies and conferences both governmental and 
non-governmental. Includes an annotated 
list of existing bibliographies, indexes and 
directories, together with suggestions for 
ae bibliographical tools in this 

Roserts, A. D. Searching for the text of treaties. 
Journal of documentation 5:136-63 D °49. 
The librarian of the United Nations Library 
describes the various tools and sources of 
information in the official texts of recent 
treaties and other international instruments. 

Scuurer, H. Bibliography in Germany, 1939-47. 
a of documentation 5:98-112 S °49. 

This select list is based upon two German 
lists, and is in three parts, each by 
subject: 1, Bibliographical work done in 
Germany, 1939-47; 2, Current bibliographies. 

Suaw, Ralph R. The ra as selector. Journal of 
documentation 5:164-71 D °49. A review of 
the possibilities of an electronic selecting 
machine which scans coded microfilms of 
documents at the rate of 78,000 subject 
codes per minute and automatically takes an 
enlarged photograph of any material bearing 
a preselected set of dots. Main objectives of 
the machine: high-speed finding and repro- 
duction of material stored in a minimum of 
space; cumulative indexing; organization of 
knowledge on a much higher leve! 

SHortie, Walter. Making the money go round, 
or ts erotiem of book selection in a small 

vincial town. Librarian and book world 
Box 765-7 Mr 230. 

Sicver, Henry M. ‘Near-print’ draws nearer. 
Journal of documentation 5:55-68 S °49. A 
comprehensive survey of the present position 
and a possibilities in the production of 
‘near-print’ (excluding mimeographed) publi- 
cations. Comparisons of costs the various 
existing and protot ype machines are given 
but the author deals only with large scale 
ie. several thousand copy a on 

Sypney EE. Paper-backs: uestions 
answered. Librarian and PB oat 39:61-2 
Mr °57. Some considerations on their use 
in public libraries. 

Watson Richard F. Prison libraries: an ad- 
venture in social service. Library association 
record 52:36-47 F 7 Survey of English 
systems by a public librarian. 
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BOOKBINDING 


REPAIRS 


WE are binding for 20 main libraries and are able to cope with several more 
—we full bind in Winterbottom’s bookcloth or Dominion Vellum. Our prices 
displayed below are quoted only for Public Libraries and Schools 

Books up to 9 x 6 at 3/- each 

Books up to 11 x 7 at 4/7 each 

Books up to 15 x 10 at 10/4 each 


SEwWING—part sewn 1/- extra—full sewn 1/6 extra 
(Sewing only undertaken when necessary) 


MAGAZINES—covers stiffened up to 11 x 7 at 1/2 
Over 11 x 7 at 1/8d 
Magazines are guaranteed to be returned within 5 days of receipt 


INQUIRIES ARE WELCOMED 


CARTER’S BOOKBINDING SERVICE 


DUKE STREET, CAMBRIDGE 
PHONE 764s P.O. Box 57 





To The Librarian .. . 


We have lately turned a portion of our works solely to library 
binding, and wish to offer this exclusive service to librarians who are 
having difficulty in the prompt execution of their requirements 


All library work is bound according to New Zealand Library 
Association specifications 


Books are hand sewn where necessary, and individual attention 
ensures complete satisfaction 


Books are rebound and recased at reasonable charges, and magazines 
and pamphlets stiffened and cloth reinforced 


Charges for all binding requirements available on application to 


EXCELSIOR BOOKBINDERS 


NEWTON ARCADE 
AUCKLAND 





THE CAXTON PRESS 





Library 


ttention 
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A nnouncing an event 
of great national importance 


THE NEW 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


(Published by George Newnes Ltd, London) 


THE ONLY ENCYCLOPADIA OF MAJOR STATUS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE TO BE PUBLISHED COMPLETELY 
NEW FROM A TO Z SINCE 1929 


Gordon and Gotch (Australasia) Ltd are proud to announce the publica- 
tion, in fifteen volumes, of this entirely new Encyclopedia, which at once 
takes its place as a work of world standing and authority. Conceived, 
edited and published in Britain, there is nothing like it in existence to-day. 
It is completely modern in outlook and approach. In its presentation and 
interpretation of the events and ideas of 5000 years of -human history, 
it ilumines and clarifies the revolutionary character of our own time. 


Send this Coupon for a complete preview to nearest Branch House 


GORDON AND GOTCH (Australasia) LTD 


EDUCATIONAL Book DEPARTMENT 
AUCKLAND, WELLINGTON, CHRISTCHURCH 


Please send me free and post paid the illustrated brochure containing a 
detailed survey of contents of Chambers’s Encyclopedia and including 
some of the actual colour plates. 


ES See Ne SRST PPR AIS A ES aR 
CSI RES SAE area? * DN 7 aE 


SEE THE CHAMBERS’S BROCHURE 
BEFORE YOU ORDER ANY OTHER ENCYCLOPADIA 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





‘Introducing 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD’ 


BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


For many years, too, this tradition of skill in bookbinding has gone | 
hand-in-hand with a reputation for great ability and success in the field — 
“of book-supply to Public Libraries. 4 


Because of our long experience in combining these services of book- — 
binding and book-supply, we are able to provide a wide range of new © 
books in library bindings at rates lower than ever before. : 

Our business already extends to Canada, the West Indies, South © 
Africa, and Australasia, and we would be glad to undertake a 
Re-binding and Book-supply. 


Send for the leaflet describing our Special Library Edition, and Bats 
of other books available in Library Bindings. 


NORTH ACTON ROAD Showroom * 
100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 


ENGLAND : 











Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





